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THE TOBACCO EATING HABIT STARVED OFF 


BY COL. JOHN BENSON. 


Mr Campeiu:—Having noticed some very interesting accounts of 
the reformation of tobacco chewers, in a recent number of your Jour- 
nal; and believing that the publication of such accounts is well calcue 
lated to do good, I am induced to give you a short statement of my 
own case. 

Ibegan to nibble tobacco soon after I was of age, but I resolved not 
toform the habit of chewing, and to avoid this, I did not suffer myself~. 
tocarry a box for nearly ten years from the time I began to chew a 
little. Nevertheless, in spite of this precaution, I continued to nibble, 
till before I was aware of it the habit became firmly and deeply rooted 
inme.- About six or eight years from the commencement of this prac- 
tiee; I began to find that my system was much affected. I had become 
excessively nervous and was much troubled with trembling of my 
hands and limbs, and also trembling and faintness at my stomach. In 
thiscondition I went to my family physician, and told him I was ina 
distressing dilemma. I had become a confirmed tobacco chewer, and 
was suffering excessively from the effects of the tobacco ; and now I fear- 
éd.it would kill me to quit the use of it, and I was sure it would kill 
me to continue its use. ‘“O,” replied he, “I can tell you how to 
‘sam of your trouble without any difficulty.” “How sir? How?” 

eagerly inquired. “Why do as I do,” said he, “swallow the juice.” 
“Begin by taking a very small piece of tobacco into your mouth, and 
swallow the fluid instead of spitting it out. It will be unpleasant at 
first, but it will soon come to be very agreeable.” Well, I immediate- 
ly to follow his advice, and as he said, it was exceedingly disa- 

e at first: but in a very short time, I found it tolerable, then 
ble, then delightful, then indispensibly necessary to my comfort. 
ng that I took into my stomach either of food or drink was so 
grateful, so exquisitely delicious to me! It was the most delicious 
sauce or seasoning I could take with my food. But it became so nec- 
essary that I could not long be contented without it. I always took 
my cud after eating and on going to bed; and not unfrequently swal- 
lowed it in my sleep during the night. And when this was the case, I 
iavariably woke up because I had no tobacco in my mouth. Of course 
Ireplenished and went to sleep again. I was also in the habit of using 
udent spirit as freely as was customary for most active business men 
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to do in those times. But when the temperance reform commenced, | 
abandoned the use of ardent spirit, and drank only fermented liquor, 
Being rebuked for making temperance speeches with tobacco in may 
mouth, I resolved to abandon that habit also, and at once laid aside 
my box; but by the time I had gone without my tobacco a week or 
ten days, I was so completely unmanned in body and soul, that my fam. 
ily entreated me to return to my cud ; and I was fain to do it, for I ver. 
ily thought I should die if I did not. Yet I could never afterwaris 
feel satisfied that the habit was right, and constantly cherished a desire 
and disposition to get rid of it. 1 therefore, did not continue the useof 
tobacco more than about two years longer, before I made another 
effort to emancipate myself. I threw aside my cud at once and with 
full determination to conquer : but in the course of a few days I began 
to be very tender and sore about the pit of the stomach ; and very soon 
began also to swell in the same region. The soreness and i 

continued to increase till I was obliged to unbutton my weiedanll 
vest, and could not bear any thing to touch me. I now hastened again 
to my physician: but he could not imagine what ailed me till I told 
him I had left off my tobacco. “QO,” said he, “I now understand your 
case, and can relieve you very easily.” So he gave me some medicine 


and ordered me to return to the use of my tobacco: assuring me that. 


the habit had now become second nature with me ; and I could not live 
without it. This was rather discouraging, yet I was determined to try 
further before I gave up. I soon found that his medicine was only 
a mere palliative and that whenever I left off my tobacco my soreness 
and bloating returned. I confess I was a good deal discouraged: but 
my resolution was not wholly vanquished : and after casting the matter 
over in my mind for sometime, I resolved to 7 one more experiment, 
and that was to starve out the evil spirit. therefore, went 
larly to the table with my family, but touched of nothing but a litle 
bread and water. After having observed this severely abstemious reg 
men a few days, I laid aside my tobacco once more, and rigorously per 
severed in my abstemious diet, and now to my great joy, I gaineda 
complete victory! Neither soreness, nor swelling, nor any other incon 
venience followed; and ina short time I had completely broken 
and annihilated my habit, and come off with flying colours and 


much improved health. May like success attend like efforts for emam 


cipation in every unfortunate slave to tobacco. Joun Benson. 





ABERNETHY’s ADVICE To a’ YanxeE.—“I never saw a Yankee that 
didn’t bolt his food whole like a boa constrictor. How can you expect 
to digest food that you do not take the trouble to masticate? It’s m0 
wonder you loose your teeth, for you never use them ; nor your digest 
ion, for you overload it ; nor your saliva, for you expend it on youre 
pets instead of your food. You Yankees load your stomachs as @ 
vonshire man does his cart, as full as it can hold, and as fast as he ea 
throw it in; and then you complain that such a compost is too heat] 
at Pe Now take half the time to eat that you do to drawl, chewy 

half as much as you do your filthy tobacco, and you will be 
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LECTURES BEFORE THE AMERICAN PHYSIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


We owe an apology to our readers for not having earlier. noticed sev- 

eral lectures which were delivered before the Physiological Society ,and 
which have been published. We take pleasure in inviting attention to 
them all at once. The first, from which we have already miade some 
extracts in the Journal, is “A lecture, introductory to the first course of 
lectures on Popular Physiology,” delivered Oct. 10th, 1837; by Brn- 
jimus Hasxett, M.D. The subject of the lecture is, man considered 
as an intellectual and rational being. ‘The author states his object to 
be, “to present man in the opposite states of complete barbarism and 
the most highly improved condition to, which he has yet attained ; to 
view him in his littleness—to view him in his greatness—to survey the 
relations he sustains to himself and to things around him—the 
and extent of his faculties—his use and abuse of them ; and finall 
contrasting his infant weakness with the growth and evolution of his 
inherent. capacities, to form an estimate of his rank in the scale of the 
universe, and from the light thus afforded, to anticipate his future des- 
ny.’ The author has treated this subject with a profoundness of 
thought and in a beauty and vigor of style, which give the lecturea 
‘high value both as a scientific and as a literary production. The pow- 
@and the triumphs of the human intellect, its glory and its shame, are 
impressively, often eloquently exhibited. Did our limits admit, we 
should like to make copious extracts from the lecture ; but we must’ be 
content, for the present, with urging our readers to peruse the whole 
lecture, and they may rest assured that if they read it, not merely to 
pass away an idle hour and straightway to forget it, but to find food’ 
for the mind, they will not be disappointed. 

There are, however, a few passages, to the doctrines of which, we 
eéinnot fully subscribe. Speaking of the helplessness of man, he says; 
“So far as we can judge from external appearances, we have every rea- 
son to infer, were he doomed to remain always a creature of mere in- 
stinct, without advancing a step beyond the point where the work of 
creation leaves him, his race would be the first to become extinet. 
Even that intuitive discernment, which to other animals is a sure and 
unetring guide in the choice of food, fails him when he would make 
we of it to discriminate what is capable of assimilation to his bodily 
¢ements, from what is poisonous or foreign from his nature.” Page 5. 
Now we cannot believe that our merciful Father made man—the noblest 
ofall His works, inferior, in any respect, to the brutes that perish. 
What was his guide in the purity of his first creation, if it was not in- 
tinct? Experience he -had not; and reason was useless. Neither 
eiperience nor reason could tell him, for instance, whether to eat the 
grape or the deadly night-shade. Before he sought out the many in- 
ventions which have so depraved his pure instinct, we believe his in- 

was assure and unerring a guide, as that of any other animal. 
And this belief is strengthened by the fact that the instincts of all ani~ 


ttals‘are perverted and mislead them, just in proportion as - ate 


under the influence of artificial habit, sit 
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Again, page 8th, ‘“Takinga hint from the pairing of the feather. 
ed tribes, he has discovered the secret of domestic happiness, in the 
bonds of wedlock, &c.”’ We believe that the institution of i 
has a better foundation than the practice of birds, and is sustained 
more solemn sanctions than can be drawn from their example ; that 
He who made man, made him male and female ; that He so made him 
that.at his first consciousness an aching void in his breast, told him that 
it was “not good for man to be alone;” that monogamy obtaining ag 
it does, among all animals in a state of nature, is a fundamental 
of his constitution, to obey which law instinct at first prompted bim, 
and with obedience to which law, experience has uniformly proved hig 
best interests to be inseparably connected. 

Again, man “finds a necessity for the existence of vice and misery, 
in the check it gives to a redundancy of population over the means of 
sustenance.” ‘This Malthusian theory of population we never could 
abide. According to that, Gop has made a world which He cannot 

rve without allowing His laws to be violated, and He calls into 
is aid the most horrible of evils, such as war pestilence and famine, 
and employs the most hateful vices. Our creed is that when map 
comes back to the laws of his being, there will be no necessity for any 
» ofthese violent measures to check a redundancy of population, orto 
furnish means of subsistence. These are, it may be thought, unim 
portant points ; if so, so much the better for the readers of the lecture; 
forthey are the only faults which a carping criticism can detect. 

Another of these lectures is entitled, “Evils of violating the Laws of 
Health, and the remedy ;” by Rev. Ase. G. Duncan, pastor of the 
Congregational church in Hanover, Mass. This as will be seen from 
the title, is more practical than Dr. H’s lecture. It does not aimat 
pfofoundness of investigation, but it brings out many very important 
principles in physiology ; and we cannot too strongly urge its perusal 
upon our readers. The remarks upon excessive alimentation, our lia 
bility to it and its evils both to body and soul, we consider highly val- 
uable. We intend in a future number, to lay before our readers some 
extracts upon this subject. At present we have room only for the fol 
lowing extract. We commend it to the serious attention of every 
reader, especially of every clergyman. We have no doubt that nearl 
all the cases of religious melancholy originate in a diseased body. 
such be the case, clergymen ought to know it; for it is utterly useless 
to minister to what is called a “mind diseased,” when it is really the 
body that needs attention. 

““G. was past the meredian of life, when I first knew her. She was 
inclined to indulge her appetite for solid food. Fat meats were her 
favorite food, she took her luncheons, and her hot narcotic drinks par 
ticularly tea. She complained of a very bad feeling in her head. She 
was thought to be religiously inclined, but indulged no hope for her 
self.. Indeed, she supposed that she had committed the unpardonable 
sin, and, therefore, that her perdition. was certain. The reason, W 
she gave for such a preposterous opinion, was, that she was contin 
tormented with the most horrid, blasphemous thoughts, which 
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ed into her mind uncalled for, and with irresistible power. “This in- 
duced a despairing state of feeling, although some of her friends tried 
to persuade her that such thoughts were the suggestions of the devil, 
and ought not to be regarded as any thing else. Now, they might 
have been 80, but one thing is certain, that if they were, the adversa- 
ry took advantage of the most palpable transgressions of physiological 
jaws. At least it is more philosophical, to attribute ber involuntary 
and blasphemous thoughts to the latter cause. Transgression of these 
laws was evidently the cause. For circumstances, connected with a 
tendency to a scirrhus or cancerous habit, led her to renounce entirely 
the use of meat, and butter, and hot drinks, and to adopt a farinacious 
and vegetable diet. She had not followed the new system many weeks, 
imperfect and faulty in many respects, as it was, before she was bless- 
ed with the happy fruits, even of partial obedience. She was relieved, 
in a great measure, both from her disorder in the head, and from the 
horrid thoughts, with which she had been afflicted. She became cheer- 
ful,and the ponderous load which weighed upon her mind, seemed to 
be growing lighter. Other causes, besides a manifestly erroneous diet, 
might have united, and probably did unite with it, being, doubtless, 
occasioned by if, to produce the evils which afflicted her. But noone 
Ithink, can avoid the conclusion, thata knowledge of physiology 
would,.at once, have let this lady and her friends into the secret of 
her difficulties.” 

“Last, but not least,” is a lecture by Exisa Bartiett, M. D., en- 
titled “‘ Obedience to the Laws of Health, a moral duty.” We know 
of hardly any subject more appropriate at the present time than this. 
There is a great deal of error prevalent upon this point. Instead.of 
its being considered a duty to attend to the health of the body, it has 
been denounced as sinful ; and the advocates of physiological reform 
have been reproached as sensualists, because they have deemed ot 
great importance, the welfare of the body which God made the taber- 
nacle of the spirit, and which the Savior of the world made it so great 
apart of the object of his mission to heal and to redeem. We are glad 
that this subject is discussed by one who speaks with authority. .; |, 

We are glad, too, to find that Dr B. brings out so fully the princi- 
ple'that disease and suffering result from a violation of Law. ‘Most 
of the evil, (he might with truth said a//,) which has filled the earth 
with suffering, has been the legitimate offspring of an ignorant or wil- 
fal violation of the laws.’’ Let this truth be proclaimed. and reiterat- 
ed until men shall feel that themselves alone are responsible, under 
Gop, for the health of their bodies. 

But we cannot enlarge our remarks, as we shall make extracts hereaf- 
ter, meantime, we say to one and all, readit. We understand’that, 
one or two gentlemen interested in the subject have published a néw 
edition for gratuitious distribution. We trust it will be circulated far 
and wide. | j 


_ “It must be obvious enough, that the proposition, in which the sub- 
ject of my lecture is embraced, can hardly be made a matter of detail- 


* 
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ed and formal argument. I cannot ask you to follow me through, 
train of logical reasoning, or of metaphysical disquisition, in order to 
prove that the proposition is a true one. I put in no claim to the 
session of a acumen. I shall shoot at no game on the wing 
or in the bush. I shall aim at no target among the stars. I shallcop. 
tent myself with the humble office of attempting to illustrate the truth 
which etary and to show its reasonableness ; and for this pu 

I shall present to you some few of the leading principles of hygenic 
physiology, which I wish you to consider in a moral point of view. | 
shall'ask you to look at them as subjects of moral duty. They willbe 
new to you, no farther than they may become so, by being seen in's 
new aspect, or through a new medium. 

*We can study man only in his present state of being. We know 
nothing of him as a subject of science, excepting as he now exists, 
And in this, his actual condition, he is made up of a soul and a body, 
He is constituted by the union of flesh and spirit. His nature is two 
fold. These two elements are the essential components of humanity, 
—the lower and the perishable,—just as much as the higher and the 
immortal. Every attempt at their seperation is a violence done to this 
nature. The spiritual transcendantalist, who would, make-our tre 
and highest humanity consist in utter abnegation of the claims and 
rights of the body, is as certainly in error, as the sensualist. They 
both mutilate humanity,—they destroy its proportions,—they attempt, 
violently and unnaturally, to sunder what God has joined together. 
They would break up that beautiful union, which was established and 
consecrated, when the breath of life was breathed into the nostrils, and 
man became a living soul. 

“I shall first say a few words of the duty, which we owe to this body, 
. considered in itself,—constituting a component part of the true man. 
I do-not now speak of its relations to'the mind. I do not speak of its 
—— relations to the bodies and the minds of others. These 

will remember by and by. Even if it sustained no such relations 
these, are we at liberty to degrade and destroy it? There are certain 

ysiological laws, obedience to which is necessary in order to secure 
the well being of this body, Many ofthese laws are very well ascertained. 
‘The lungs, for instance, must be duly supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of that element—unadulterated and unvitiated,—which has been fitted 
for their use. The skin must be kept free from those impurities, which 
are inevitably and constantly accumulating upon it. The digestive 
organs must be furnished with their proper quantity and quality of alr 
ment. The muscles must be called into frequent and active exercise. 
The éxhausted powers of the whole physical organization must be re 
cruited and refreshed by suitable intervals of unconscious repose. 
This body, apart from its relations to the mind, was created for noble 
ends, these ends can be answered only by securing its fullest de 
velopment, its finest perfection. As if to impress us with its worth 
its dignity, it has been made, in its structure, and in the adaptation of 
' nsant sto their various uses, the most wonderful of all God's 
material works with which we are acquainted. As it was the last/# 
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was it the most elaborate and finished of his marvelous creations, made 
in his own image. Not only so, but amid all the lavish and multiform 
beauty of the universe, no where is there anything which approaches 
in perfection and fulness that of the human body. By its side all oth- 
er beauty is tame ; in its presence is all other majesty mean. The high 
purposes, I have said, to which the body was intended to be devoted, 
can be accomplished only by obedience tg the physiological laws. 
This body, in the present arrangement of things, is frequently called 
upon, in the discharge of some duty higher than any which it owes to 
the laws of its own constitution, to the exertion of great physical 
strength, or to the endurance of sustained and protracted efforts. How 
else, in many instances, can be repelled the aggression of lawless vio- 
lence and wrong? How else can succor be carried to those who are 
in suffering and peril? How else can love sustain its long watchings, 
by day and by night, at the bed-side of sickness and pain? How else, 
with a great majority of mankind, can the daily wants of life be sup- 
plied, and means provided, that the wife and children, who may be de- 
pendent upon us, shall be fed, and sheltered, and clothed, and educat- 
ed? Such are some few of the high functions of the body, and what 
right have we, by a wilful and selfish violation of the laws which the 
Creator of this body has imposed upon it, to unfit it for these noblé 
uses? Certainly none. , 

I wish not to be misunderstood. I am no advocate for an exclusive, 
orover-regard for the good of the body. I would have no one place 
his chief affections in it, or seek in it his highest interests. I would 
keep all its claims subordinate to those of the mjnd. Whenever the 
interests of the two come into collision,—as in our actual state of be- 
ing must frequently happen,—let the former be sacrificed, unhesitat- 
ingly, and wholly. Whenever loyalty to the cause of truth and duty 
involves the exposure and injury of the body, or its devotion to the 
scaffold, or the faggot, let it go. When God utters the command, let 
the offering be laid on the altar, though it be the eldest born that he 
requires at our hands. If the spirit must be robbed of its purity, or 
the body must be burned, then let the fire have its victim,—let the 
martyrdom be.made,—and so shall the Pheenix escape, with no stain 
on its plumage, with no blot on the brightness of its immortal wings. 
Utterly loathsome, too, is that regard for the. body common enough, 
which looks no farther than making it an object for the idle gaze and 
the empty admiration of mere fashion and frivolity,—which values it 
chiefly as a thing to be. tricked out in finery, to bow and to dance 
with, and wherewithal to act soft nonsense gracefully. Far be it from 
me to encourage, in any way, this feeling. With widely different sen- 
timents, and to far other ends, as I have already said, should the wel- 


- fare of the body be sought. And I rejoice, that this welfare is begin- 


ning to receive the attention which it deserves. I rejoice that the term 
“physical education”’ is conning to be familiar to our ears. The insti- 
tution of this Society and of these Lectures is an encouraging indica- 
tion. I trust that not always is the world to be peopled with sd feeble 
and puny a race as now constitute its inhabitants. Not always are 
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pale cheeks, and hollow eyes, and early wrinkles, and narrow c 

and lank limbs, and flabby muscles, and tottering steps to meet us at 

every corner. In that dream of future human good, which Science and 

Revelation alike justify us in cherishing, one of the most deligtitfal 

spectacles, which offers itself to my individual vision, consists in the 

physical perfection of our race.” 
ss 


“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER.” 
{Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.) 

“But I don’t believe in this forcing people to do what they don't 

want to do,” says Madam Surfeit ; “itis a free country ; and if you 
fer drinking cold water, and I prefer tea and coffee, why, you may have 
our way and I willhave mine. Let each be his own master, I say.” 
“Certainly Madam, every one is his own master, and upon every in- 
dividual rests the responsibility of all his conduct. Still we are not 
such isolated, independent beings that we can live without constantly 
exerting influences upon each other. Every man is in a certain sense, 
‘this brother’s keeper ;” and it is a question of no ordinary solemnity, 





how far that responsibility extends ; what are the bounds of our relative 


duties in this respect ; how long we may look on and see a fellow being 


pursuing a course of conduct the inevitable tendency of which is to 


ruin him, before we put forth an effort to réscue him from destruction. 
I am neither inclined nor competent to enter into the discussion of this 
question ; byt it seems to me that any one at all familiar with the Bible, 
must be impressed with the conviction, that it teaches clearly, that we 
are accountable, to a great extent, for our influence upon others ; that 
we are bound by example and by precept, by admonition, by encour- 
agement, by exhortation to check the progress of sin ; to reprove the 
bold transgressor and to comfort the timid believer ; to reclaim the de- 
luded wanderer from virtue’s path, and to welcome the returning prod- 
igal into our Father’s house. Surely, it is not only the imperative duty 
but the blessed privilege of every christian, of every lover of his b: 
ren, kindly and firmly, to exert all his influence for the welfare 
brethren ; and when he sees one so under the dominion of sin, that he 
calls “evil good and good evil,” he will feel justified, he will feel called 
upon to “sweetly force” him into the paths of rectitude. He would, 
indeed, prefer relying wholly upon the silent influence of example 
which should “allure to brighter worlds and lead the way ;” but he 
would feel bound to use other means to lead one, whose views aré 
wholly distorted, and who therefore, cannot see the loveliness of 
virtue, into the path of glory, honor and immortality.” 

“Oh, I did not speak of moral conduct. But this interfering with 
peoples habits of eating and drinking is what I don’t like.” 

“Tt seems to me, Madam, that the principle is the same in both ca- 
ses ; and that it does not alter in the least the principle whether we aim 
to induce ethers to correct bad physical habits, or bad moral habits. 
The only question is, when I see a fellow being doing, that which IT am 
persuaded is injuring him, how far does my responsibility reach? If 
you saw a young man entering a gaming room, would you not forci- 
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detain him, if you could not do it in any other way? If you saw 
ge about to drain a cup of poison, whether of alcohol or arsenic, 
would you not feel justified in dashing the cup to the earth if you 
could thus save him from the poison? And does it matter the tithe of 
ghair by what name a poison is called, provided it is poison? And 
when you see one daily taking substances which, if there be any truth 
jn science, are surely poisoning the pure fougtain of life, is not his 
duty the same ?” 

“Would you then, if it were in your power, force people to the 

tion of your own dietetic views and habits ?” 

«] have not said that I would or would not. It is probably very 
fortunate that none of us possesses such power. If inany way, not in 
itself sinful, I can prevent a man from doing a wrong act, is it not my 
duty to.do it? And do I notin reality perform an act of real kindness 
fo the individual in thus saving his soul from guilt? And do I not also 
do him a real kindness if I prevent him from injuring the health of his 
body? Thus, if it is granted that alcohol is injurious and injurious 
just in proportion to the quantity taken, (and no enlightened person will 

y it,) is not every glass taken away from the drunkard a benefit to 
him? And should [ not be acting strictly according to the golden rule 
iff forcibly kept him from his cups? So also, if I inducea person to 
drink one cup of tea or coffee or one spoon full of grease less‘ than he 
otherwise would take, I do that person a real kindness—I am fulfilling 
the law of love. Ifthis is a correct principle in regard to the soul, it is 
abo in regard to the body.” 

“But you are establishing a dangerous principle—one which has 
been the foundation of all the dogmatism and bigotry, the intolerance 
and persecution which have ever disgraced hurman nature.” 

‘That is a point we cannot discuss now. I only ask, is not the 
pnnciple the same in both cases? It is a principle, I allow, very liable 
censure ; but it must be remembered that it is the absence alone of 
the principle which is an objection to it ; and that indeed if we reject 
this pfinciple, we must adopt the other, of never making any effort for 
the welfare of others—let every man go to ruin in his own way, and let 
wgoup to the judgment seat with the miserable plea, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” No: No. I hold that I am bound to do all in my 
power to avert harm from others ; and that when this disposition to “‘do 

good and to communicate” is under the control of a judgment and a 
conscience enlightened by science and the word of God, there is far 
Jess danger in adopting this principle of responsibility than that of non- 
responsibility. I grant that it were better that all should do right vol- 
untarily ; but it were better that they should do it even unwillingly 
than not at all; and however thankless at first may be the task of at- 
tempting to reform those who refuse to reform themselves, yet, we are 
sure that if we do not succeed, we shall realize in the consciousness of 
geod intention, an enjoyment which those who never labor for other’s 
geod cannot know ; and if we do succeed, we shall reap, in the gratit- 
ude of the rescued and in witnessing the happiness conferred by our 
means, a rich reward forall misconception of our motives and for all 
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the ridicule of our dogmatism and intolerance. And, in the beantify 
language of the simple hearted Scotch girl, pleading for the life of he 
sister, “when the hour of trouble comes that comes to mind and , 
and when the hour of death comes that comes to high and low, oh, 
leddy, then it is na’ what we ha’ done for ourselves, but what we hy 
done for others that we think on maist plaisantly !” . 

‘ No Bison, 





{From the Boston Medical and Surgical/Journal.] 


CASE OF AMAUROSIS FROM PLETHORA, 


TREATED SUCCESSFULLY BY LOCAL AND GENERAL BLOODLETTINg, 
COUNTER-IRRITATION, LOW DIET, ETC. 


Sertremser 10th, 1836. Dr J. H. Flint was consulted for a com. 
plete amaurosis of both eyes, by Mr P., et. 24. Vision had been ip 
paired nearly a year. The history and symptoms of the case werea 
follows. 

He had for a number of months been the subject of momentay 
blindness, particularly under circumstances favoring a determination of 
blood to the brain, or interrupting the circulation through it. The fail 
ure of vision was sudden and total. The general health was much di 
ordered, and he was subject to deep-seated, protracted headache, 
His habits were such as to promote a general fulness of the vascular 
system. He had, for a long time, been the subject of repeated daily 
attacks of epistaxis, which were now partially suppressed, occuring pot 
oftener than once or twice a week. A month preceding the entire 
failure of vision, he sought medical advice for the severe headache 
which occured in paroxysms from seven to twelve hours continuance. 
General bleeding, purging and blistering were persisted in for a num- 
ber of weeks, without any perceptible benefit. The epistaxis was al- 
most entirely suppressed, and in a few weeks the failure of vision wa 
constant and total. ‘ 

When he applied for advice, all' the symptoms concurred to indi- 
«ate an active congestion of the cerebral vessels and compression of 
the optic nerve, as the probable cause of blindness. 

With a view to diminish the general fulness of the vessels, particu- 
larly of the head, and equalize the circulation as far as possible, gene- 
ral and local bleeding were directed, in connection with vegetable diet, 
active counter irritation, and such alterant and cathartic medicines a 
were necessary to secure a regular performance of the functions. The 
local bleedings were obtained by puncturing the nostrils, in imitation 
of the previous provision of nature by the former frequent epistaxis. 
Nothing could have been more happy in its immediate result than this 
simple practice of pricking the septum of the nostrils. There was & 
marked improvement after the continuance ofit for three or four days 
and each subsequent renewal of the hemorrage, which was 
by sternutations, &c., illustrated the importance of this discharge. 
In the course of six weeks the power of vision was so far resto! 
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that from being unable to distinguish the house wall from the window, 
he could mark and follow passing objects, especially on cloudy days and 
the hour of twilight. He noticed and picked up white objects, as bits 
of cloth and paper, from the floor. It is to be regretted that he left 
the hospital at this time, when every day was rich in promise of a per- 
fect cure, with the conceit that he and his friends were adequate to the 
subsequent management of the case. 

After the patient left Dr. Flint’s care, the local bleedings were dis- 
continued, and the blindness returned as completely as before. In the 
course of six weeks he was seized with an appoplectic attack, from 
which he slowly recovered; thus proving, beyond a doubt, that the 
cause of amaurosis was to be found in the fulness of the cerebral ves- 


sels. 
Northampton, February, 1838. J. H. Wricurt, M. D. 


We have introduced the foregoing article into our Journal for the 
of exhibiting one instance among ten thousand, in which dis- 
ease is so evidently the result of dietetic excesses, that it is hardly con- 
¢eivable how any one could fail to perceive it,—and in which a course 
of ing and butchering is pursued for remedial purposes, instead of 
that which unsophisticated reason and plain common sense would have 
dictated. Had the patient in this case simply desisted from his gluttony 
and excesses, and strictly observed a correct diet and regimen, for a 
few weeks, he would have escaped his apoplectic attack, and been re- . 


‘ lieved from all his other difficulties, without submitting to such shock- 


ing treatment as he was made to endure with little or no benefit. While 
he confined himself to a vegetable diet his health improved : buat doubt- 


Jess he like most other human beings, chose to swallow drugs and have 


his nose punctured in a shocking manner daily, rather than deny him- 
self the habitual indulgence of his depraved appetite.—Ed. Journal. 


EPISTAXIS, OR BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 


Persons of a sanguine and plethoric habit, and not yet advanced to 
manhood, are very liable to be attacked with this complaint: females 
being much less subject to it than males, particularly after menstrura- 
tion. 





Epistaxis comes on at times without any previous warning; but at 
others, it is preceded by a pain and heaviness in the head, flushing in 
the face, heat and itching in the nostrils, a throbbing of the temporal 
arteries, and a quickness of the pulse. In some instances a coldness 
of the feet, and shivering over the whole body, together with a costive 
belly, are observed to precede an attack, of this hemorrhage. 

This complaint is to be considered as of little consequence, when 
occuring in young persons, being never attended with any danger ; 
but when it arises in those who are advanced in life, profusely, and 
returns frequently, it indicates too great fulness of the vessels of the 
head, and not unfrequently precedes appoplexy, palsy, &c. and there- 
fore, in such cases, is to be regarded as a dangerous disease. When 
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this hemorrhage arises in any putrid disorder, it is to be considered a4 
fatal symptom. In general we need not be very anxious to stop a di 

of bloodfrom the nose, particularly where there are marks of fulness of 
vessels of the head: but if it occurs under a debilitated state of the syp 
tem, or becomes very profuse, means must be employed to suppress jt, 
These are chiefly of a local nature ; applying pressure to the bi 
vessels, introducing astringents into the nostrils, as solutions of alum, 
phate of copper, zinc, &c. applying cold to the head, or to some Sensible 
part of the skin, as in the course of the spine, &c. At the same ting 
the patient should be kept in the erect position. If the hemo 

be of an active character, the antiphlogistic regimen should be care 
fully observed: the patient kept cool and quiet ; the saline catharti 
refrigerants, as nitrate of potassa and the acids, digtalis, diaphoreties, 
&c. administered internally ; and blood may be taken from the temple, 
by leeches, or even from the arm, if the patient be very plethoric, 
Sometimes, after the failure of other means, closing the posterior gs 
well as anterior outlets from the nose, and preventing the escape. of 
the blood for some time mechanically, has been successful; and this 
might be particularly proper, where it was discharged copiously into 
the fauces, so as to endanger suffocation, on the patient falling asleep, 


— Hooper. 





. ERUPTIVE DISEASE. 


We have already had several articles on the eruptive diseases of the 
skin ; but we think the following communication in relation to the same 
subject, presents considerations of so much importance that they ought 
to be urged upon the attention of the whole civilized world. 

Mr CamsBe.t :—Sir:—In compliance with your request for facts 
and experience, I proceed to give you a brief account of my own case. 
About twenty seven years ago, in spending a winter from home, I took 
that loathsome disease vulgarly called “the itch ;” and although I be 
lieve I was effectually cured by the application of sulphur, &c. ; yet 
since that time, on the approach of cold weather, when the cold and 
the warmth of fire act upon the skin, I have been more troubled with 
itching than I remember to have experienced before ; and of late years 
it has been more intense and severe than formerly. On taking off my 
clothes at night to retire to bed, when the action of the air is more 
powerful on the skin, then it was that the sensation of itching, pricking 
and burning was very severe and my flesh would feel as if on fire: 
and not unfrequently in this, and past winters have I been awoke from 
sleep, atd provented from sleeping by the intense sensation which I 
have described. It was’ confined mostly to my lower limbs. But 


thanks to the “Graham system,” I am now greatly relieved. Onhear- | 


ing Mr Graham’s lecture (on the 10th of December last) on condiments, 
in which he described the properties of salt and its effects on the hu- 
man system, I made the application to myself, and determined to’try 
the experiment. Accordingly on the morning of the eleventh of Dec. 
I renounced the use of butter and other animal fats or oils, which I 
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had till then continued to use, though I had abandoned flesh-meat 
sometime before. I also at the same time renounced the use of salt, 
gs far as can well be, where habit sanctions the use of it in almost every 
dish brought upon the table. Though I have, for three or four years 
past, nearly dispensed with the use of pepper, mustard, &c. yet J have 
always from my youth used salt freely, thinking it a necessary addition 
jo almost every preparation of food—vegetable as well as animal.” So 
much, say you, for a vitiated taste, and I shall not now demur to your 
assertion. Nevertheless, since [ made the change at the time stated, 
have used but comparatively little salt, and the result has exceeded my 
highest expectations. I had followed this new course but a few days 
before the good effects of it were very evident: the difficulty under 
which I had labored so long, was very sensibly abated and it has con- 
tinued to abate to the present time. Now on going to bed, and ex- 

ing my skin to the action of the air, the itching is very slight and of 
ee envuniendé, nor do I suffer from it whilst in bed. In fact, I 
am satisfied that, it only wants perseverance in my present course, to 
restore a perfectly healthy action and condition of the skin, of which it 
has been so long deprived: and if that be done other difficulties to 
which I am subject, may be partially rectified, but with which, I will 
aot now trouble you. Yours Respecttully, 

New York, Feb. 5, 1838. A. M. T. 


We have no doubt but the use of salt has been the real cause of 
many of those diseases which have been attributed to other things: 
and that poor human nature has suffered vastly more from it than man 
hasever dreamed of. But so deeply rooted is popular error on this: 
subject that we cannot expect to make very rapid progress in eradicat- 
ing that error ; yet we hope by little and little to convince and to-con- 
vert till the whole world shall be reclaimed and redeemed. 

The foregoing case however, does not conclusively prove that salt 
was the sole cause nor that it was the principal cause of the difficulty 
complained of: for it will be observed that butter and all other kinds of 
animal fat were laid aside at the same time : and it is well known that 
these are powerful causes of diseases of the skin, as weil as salt; 

h the diseases which they cause are rarely if ever attended with 
such distressing itching as those caused by salt. This case however, 
taken in connexion with many others which have come under our no- 
tice, satisfies us that in this case salt was very greatly the cause of the 
disorder complained of. The name of a disease of this kind—“Saur 
nuEuM’’ shows that this idea or something like it has long been enter- 


tained.—Eb. 


pe 


After Mr Graham had closed his Lectures in this city, the pres- 
ent season, and before leaving for Northampton, he gavea short 
course in Lynn, which considering the embarassed state of business, 
was well attended. He also gave a lecture in West Cambridge and 


Waltham to full houses. 
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HEALTH AND LONGEVITY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


PROVINCE RECORDS. 


Extracts from the Journal of the House of Representatives from May 
9, 1711, to December 12, 1724. , 


Mr Epitor:—In the seventh number of the Graham Journal, I fing 
an article on the “Longevity of Early Christians,” derived from Dy 
Cheyne’s Essay on Health and Long Life, and it occured to me, that 
we might find a long list in our own country, who have been aceus. 
tomed to a plain, and in many instances, to a vegetable diet, and who 
have attained to great ages and have been distinguished for “sprighth. 
ness, strength, and freedom of spirits.” I have not time to give youalj 
the instances in my possession, but the following which have occured 
in New Hampshire may not be uninteresting to. some of your readers, 

“One of the most remarkable cases of health and strength at an ad 
vanced age, is that of William Scoby, one of the early settlers of Lon. 
dondery. He was a man of temperate and — habits, and a con 
siderable portion of his life, if not the whole of it, was accustomed tog 
milk diet. At the age of 104, he travelled on foot from Londonderry. 
to Portsmouth, more than thirty five miles in part of two days, and 
could have performed the journey in one day. He then appeared by 
“his countenance and sprightly gait,” to be no more than sixty. Ip 
the Boston Weekly Post Boy of March 6, 1749, there is a notice of 
him, in which it is said, “the powers of his mind are as vigorous and 
active as those of his body. He labored last spring at day’s work, mak- 
ing stone wall, and received common wages; or as much as any of 
his great grand children’s children would have had. He never hada 
moment’s sickness in his life, and don’t know what we call pain ; in pars 
ticular a load or oppression at the stomach ; never eating and drinking 
without an appetite and never cloying that.’’ He was at this time 104, 
and he lived to the age of 110. 

William Perkins, another instance of temperance, died at Newmar 
ket in 1732, at the age of 116. He wasa native of the west of Eng- 
land.} Gov. Burnet visited him when he was 113, and examined him 
respecting many facts and occurrences during the civil war in E 

John Lovewell, the father of the celebrated Capt. John Lovewell, the 
hero of Pequawkett, and who is reported to have lived 120 years, is 
another instance. But his age is over-stated, as has lately been ascer- 
tained. When he was nearly one hundred, he was called upon as@ 
witness, and testified with remarkable precision and correctness to 
facts which had transpired from the first settlement of Dunstable, 
where he was one of the first settlers. He recollected all the various 
attacks of the Indians upon the inhabitants of the town, ten or twelve 
in number, and detailed the time and some of the circumstances, and 
gave the number killed and captured at each attack. 

Samuel Welch, who lived about six miles from where I write, and 
whom I saw when he was 112 years and six months old, is one of the 
best attested instances of longevity in the whole country, as he was 
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born here, and his birth ison record. He was a farmér, and lived ona 
plain coarse diet. He was accustomed to moderate and regular exer- 
cise, and enjoyed almost uninterrupted health. He was born at Kings- 
fon, in this state, September 1, 1710, and died at Bow, April 5, 1823. 

Robert Metlin, of Portsmouth, was a man of great activity. He was 
s baker, and usually bought his flour in Boston, and always travelled 

ther on foot. ‘“‘He performed the journey in a day, the distance be- 
ing then about 66 miles, made his purchases, put his flour on board a 
coaster, and returned home the next day. He was 80 years of age the 
jast time he performed this journey. At that time it was thought an 
extraordinary day’s journey for a horse, The stages required the great- 
er part of two days. Col. Atkinson, with a strong horse, in a light sul- 
ky, once accomplished itin aday. He satout early in the morning, 
and before he reached Greenland, overtook Metlin, and inquired where 
he was bound. Metlin answered to Boston. Atkinson asked if he 
ever expected to reach there; and drove ong Atkinson stopped at 
Greenland, and Metlin passed him; and they alternately passed each 
other every stage on the road, and before sunset they had both cross- 
ed Charlestown ferry, in the same boat. Metlin died at Wakefield in 
this state, aged 115. 

I will mention one more instance, although it occured in Mas- 

sachusetts; Ephraim Pratt, who died at Shutesbury 22 May, 1804 

117 years. He married at the age of 21, and it is said he could 
number, before his death, among his descendants, about 1500 persons. 
One of his sons died in 1826, aged 103. The father, through life, 
was remarkable for temperance, and drank no wine or distilled spirits 
during his last 50 years; and for forty years, he ate no animal food, 
living mostly on bread and milk. He enjoyed such uniform health 
that he never was known to consult a physician. 

The names of more than fifty persons who have died, in this state, 
from 100 to 107 years of age, who have lived on a plain diet, and have 
generally abstained from ardent spirits, and many of them from tea and 
coffee, might be given. But facts are needed with respect to the man- 
ner of life and mode of living of many of them. It might be a useful 
service to the cause of health and longevity, to collect such facts res- 
pecting those of great ages who have died in our country, and of those 


who are still living. 
New Hampshire, April 3, 1838. H. 





American Lyceum.—The American Physiological Society have ap- 
pointed delegates to the American Lyceum, which meets at Hartford, 
Ct. the 14th of May. Dr. William A. Alcott, Mr Graham and Mr 


Amasa Walker constitute the delegation. 


The Physiological Society at the same time, voted to call a conven- 
tion of the friends of physiological reform, to meet in this city the last. 
week in May. Some of the objects of this convention will be seen by 


teference to a notice on the last page of this Journal. 
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Fee publishing by subscription, Graham’s complete 
work on the ance of Human Life Compriging hie his 
Lectures oa — » Physiology, ice col- 
BR: i fntellectus: and mor physiology) am 
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CONDITIONS, 


x the work will be printec on good paper as and fair 
pp sad comprised in two volumes, large 12 

I. Each vol. will contain at least pages, and 

such cuts or plates as the proper illustration of the an- 

atomical! and physiologica vermen of the,work require. 

The price of the work neatly bound in cloth, 

will be three dollars, or one doliar and fifty cents for 


, Boston, Arrit 4, 1838. 





GRAHAM BOARDING SCHOOL. 
LYNN,—MASS. 


Mary 8. Gove has commenced her School for young 
*adies. on Broad street, near the Mechanick’s Bank, 
She will {i teach those branches conaty tones t in acade- 
miegand common schoois ; also needle work, One, or 
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